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A New Way of Life 


to live in a back-to-back house. Let me 

try to give you a picture of it. They are 
crowded together in what we call yards. When I 
get up in the morning, oh, the drabness of it all. 
Walls on either side, just bricks, bricks and over- 
flowing ashbins—not even room for a garden.”’ 
Those of you who are Queen’s nurses, health 
visitors, or who have ever worked on.the district 
in any manufacturing town can easily place such a 
description and can apply it to more than one part 
of Britain. Your part is generally to alleviate the 
physical ills caused by these conditions rather than 
to strike at the root of the social problem represented 
by the back-to-back house. Among the many 
attempts made to help those living under these 
conditions out of their slough of mental and 
physical despond is the girls’ club movement, 
which is working in most parts of the country now 
under the aegis of the National Council of Girls’ Clubs. 
The germ of the girls’ club movement dates back 
as far as the Crimea when Florence Nightingale 
and Mrs. Arthur Kinnaird opened a hostel for 
country girls training as nurses in London, and 
simultaneously clubs sprang up all over the country 
to bring some of the joys of music, literature and 
conversation into the lives of working girls—joys 
which “ education” at that time ignored entirely. 
[he movement has grown from these small 
beginnings till now most girls, in the big towns at 
least, have a chance of belonging to a girls’ club. 
Nurses to-day, when they suddenly acquire a 
new home or else begin their training at a hospital 
where such a home is already in existence, appre- 
ciate not only the material comforts of running 
hot and cold water in their bedrooms but the 
possibilities of the common rooms. There you can 
stage plays, have dances and parties, arrange for 
keep fit’ classes, and do a thousand and one 
things. Also, you probably have a tennis court, 
ind some may even have a swimming bath. Just 
compare yourselves for a moment with the girl, 


] WONDER if you can imagine what it is like 


about the age of the average student nurse, who 
lives in a back-to-back house and whose letter we 
have quoted above. Till the coming of the girls’ 
club movement she probably had no outlet at all 
for self-expression, for work was often as drab and 
monotonous as her surroundings, nor any place 
where she could be alone, or where she could 
bring a friend free from family interruptions. 

The coming of the girls’ club has meant no less 
than a new way of life to her and many others. 
One of these girls writes in the special National 
Council of Girls’ Clubs supplement produced this 
year by The Times: “ Living in the beautiful old 
city of Durham is lovely in summer time, but 
when the dark nights come where has a girl like 
me to go? That seems to be the problem of lots 
of girls here, but it’s not mine. You see I go to 
the girls’ club.” No interpretive comment is 
needed here. The clubs offer most of the material 
joys of games, sewing and cooking classes, as well 
as the less tangible ones of discussion groups, 
libraries and attractively furnished, warm rooms 
where the girls can spend a quiet evening. It 
takes little imagination to fill in the gaps and see 
the whole picture of what a girls’ club means, say 
in the Special Areas, where mere existence is so 
cruelly hard. 

The real value of girls’ clubs, however, and 
incidentally to some extent of nurses’ homes, is the 
training in co-operation and citizenship found 
there. There is room for the development of the 
individual too, of course, but to learn to use one’s 
personality for the good of the community is not 
so easy when community means only one’s neigh- 
bours loosely connected by familiarity, or just the 
common need of existence. The girls’ club teaches 
a new orientation towards one’s neighbours. 
With its opportunities for friendship and giving, 
it has changed the face of life for many girls, 
providing “‘ a cure for boredom and selfishness and 
everything to which these lead.” This modern 
world needs girls’ clubs. 
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Topical Notes 


A Probationer Centre 


Yer another proposal for overcoming the 
shortage of nurses is being set before the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Nursing. This comes 
irom the Voluntary Hospital Committee for the 
County of London. a branch of the British Hos- 
pitals Association, and makes the point that 
hospitals should register candidates on leaving 
school, advise them what pursue to 

bridge the gap” before entering hospital, and 
then keep in touch with them throughout that 
period. This work would obviously be too much 
to add to Matron’s thousand and one duties, and 
the Committee therefore suggests that .a central 
office should be set up to deal with the matter, 
and later to arrange that those applicants for 
whom there is not room in the hospital to which 
they originally applied may be accepted in an- 
other. This sort of office would eventually, in 
the opinion of the Committee, become a public 
relations department between hospitals and 
education authorities. 


Happiest Away from Home 


\s regards conditions of service, the Voluntary 
Hospitals Committee, basing its findings on its 
intimate London voluntary hos- 
pitals, reports these as generally good and likely 
to be better when the hospitals have achieved the 
%6-hour fortnight and the salary scale set forth 
by the College of Nursing and accepted by them 
as the ideals. With one suggestion of the Com- 
mittee we cannot agree, and that is that proba- 
tioners should be allowed to live out when their 
homes are within easy distance of the hospital. 
Che privilege of living out should rather go, we 
feel, to the semor nurse, and in our experience 
those probationers whose homes are near 
enough for them to visit during their off-duty 
hours are more unsettled than probationers who 
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are beyond the reach of home influence. As the 
stimulation of her work is high, so the reaction 
of the probationer is often great, and the family 
that witnesses this reaction day after day but is 
never in a position to see the stimulation will 
form a one-sided idea of hospital life that might 
deter other prospective nurses. 


No Sunbathing 


One of the joys of summer holidays to the 
city worker is the shedding of clothes and the 
feel of the sun’s power unimpeded on the body. 
Sunburn becomes a thing. to be proud of, and 
variations of tan are compared jealously. It is 
left to doctors to tackle the resulting “ erythema 
and its variations and to preach the 
gospel of moderation. Particularly is moderation 

or even abstension—necessary in the case ot 
the tuberculous. Dr. H. Tylford Howell, clinical 
tuberculosis officer for Bethnal Green, is quoted 
in the Medical Officer as saying that indiscrim- 
inate sunbathing is “a positive danger” to the 
tuberculous. He finds, he says, that it is almost 
impossible to prevent young adult patients from 
sunbathing when they go to the seaside, yet, 
‘only too frequently do we see a young adult 

. proudly displaying his tan or his blisters . . . 
with signs of active tuberculosis, due to the 
lighting up of an old latent focus, or still more 
frequently with marked extension of the disease.” 
In some cases of surgical tuberculosis sunbathing 
is beneficial, but it should never be indulged in 
without strict medical supervision. 


Against Secret Remedies 
In 1939 the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act will replace the Food and Drugs Act of 1906 
on the U.S.A. statute book. This new Act, aimed 
to a large extent at patent medicines, is sure to 
have repercussions in Great Britain, for, as it is 
the only English speaking country where the law 
does nothing to protect the public from patent 
medicine frauds, it is obviously the market 
American vendors will use for their wares. The 
new Act will make it an offence for the labels of 
patent medicines to eontain false claims of cura- 
tive effects; this will sweep away a refuge of 
which vendors made great use when previous 
legislation attacked advertising. Another valuable 
provision is that no new. drug may be sold to the 
public unless experts are generally agreed upon 
its safety. This should prevent the repetition of 
any such tragedy as that of 1937 when over 40 
people died through taking a patent mixture of 
sulphanilamide dissolved in diethylene glvcol. 


All Cards on the Table 


A FURTHER requirement of the Act is that 
every drug not bearing a pharmacopoeial name 
shall be labelled by its common name, thus abol- 
ishing secret remedies and their offspring, semi- 
secret remedies, i.e., those medicines which are 
accompanied by an obscure chemical formula 


solare . 
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published as a “disclosure.” Special warnings 
ust be given when powerful or habit-forming 
incorporated in a medicine, and 
\merica wisely includes bromides in this list, 
hich otherwise includes mainly those drugs 
covered in this country by the Poisons Acts or 
langerous Drugs Acts. This “ exposure” policy 
extended to patent foods; those 
hich advertise themselves as containing special 
v value must set out their specific properties 
on the label. As regards the part of the Act 
dealing with cosmetics, the regulations are less 
confined mainly to forbidding the in- 
usion of injurious ingredients in the manufac- 
such, for instance, as sex 
‘mones in face cream. If worked effectively 
vw new Act will set the U.S.A. still further 
if Great Britain in its dealing with the 
ret remedy trade. 


The Wise Herring 
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neeting revealed that there has been 
alarming decrease in the number of larval fish 
kind in the English Channel. The 
!’lymouth herring fishery has become all but non- 
existent. It that the development of 
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has provided a possible explanation. 
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which is rich in phosphate because it has been 
forced up by the continental shelf from the depths 
where there is no drifting organic life to take up 
the phosphate. It is possible that a reduction in 
the amount of Atlantic water entering the 
Channel has caused all these variations and re- 
duced our Channel fish. The reduction may be 
due to a shift in the usual counter-clockwise 
circulation of water to the south of Ireland, but 
whatever the reason the phosphate is less, and the 
fish are vanishing. The herring is thought to have 
shown a certain wisdom, however; it may have 
abandoned Plymouth, not because ifs young have 
starved, but because it felt they might, and there- 


fore went elsewhere to breed. 


Hot Babies 


A PARTY for one time premature babies was held 
the other day at the Sorrento Municipal Maternity 
Home, Moseley, Birmingham, and 70 lusty little 
creatures of a year or so were brought along to 
delight the memory of the nurses who had first 
met them weighing little more than three pounds 
The premature baby ward at this hospital was the 
first to be built in Birmingham, and has been 
running for eight years, during which it has 
received over 1,500 cases, two-thirds of which have 
been saved from death, a good percentage when 
we reflect that the average mortality of premature 
babies in the country is something like 60 percent 
The ward is run as unsensationally as possible, 
and dispenses with highly specialised equipment 
nor does it use incubators or fountain-pen feeders 
though there is a system of pipe feeding. The 
temperature is kept at 70 degrees. Although there 
is only accommodation for 12 babies often as many 
as 22 are being looked after. The hospital has a 
system of collecting these premature babies which 
Matron, Miss Thorne, believes to be practised 
nowhere else in England. On receiving a message 
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a nurse sets off in a taxi with a basket lined 
with blankets heated by hot water bottles. The 
baby is “collected ’’ and arrives at the hospital 
much as boiled eggs are served up on the Continent 


in a hot basket 


Rats at the Empire’s Core 


Wuite almost half a million people work in 
the City of London during the day only about 
11,000 live within its walls, and the annual report 
of its medical officer of health is therefore rather 
unique of its kind. The population has dwindled 
by over 1,000 during the past 80 years and in 
1937 only 15 births were registered. Twelve cases 
of scarlet fever were notified during the year and 
six of diphtheria, but on the whole the health of 
this little city is good. Much of the report dwells 
on the public health precautions necessary among 
Smithfield and Billings- 
The observance of the Public Health 
(Meat) Kegulations, 1924, has much improved 
and there were no prosecutions last year. It ts 
estimated that one in every 487 tons of meat pay- 
toll is condemned. Inspection of factories, 
workshops, kitchens, 
what about inspection of City offices, many of 
which are unhygienic, ill-lighted and rat-infested, 
picturesque huddle though they be? An attempt 
made to examine rats caught in City kitchens for 
plague carrying fleas had to be abandoned as it 
proved too difficult to carry out the scientific 
requirements. Thousands of rats are slaughtered 
every vear in the ¢ ity of London, but still they 
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** Reduced Gentlefolk”’ 


NURSES must often find themselves pondering 
the unfairness (as it seems) of the fact that ill- 
ness not only brings pain and even death but, as 
if that were not enough, repercussions of poverty 
upon either the victim or his relations or both. 
lhe fact is, in the social scheme of things as we 
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have made them, few people can afford to be ill 
unless they have money or can pull strings that 
will produce it, or get the treatment free. Per- 
haps the worst off—as in many other things in 
life—are the professional classes, people who are 
not used to “community help,” but live individual 
lives that breed pride of class and an intense love 
of independence. Yet, if they need it, there is 
help for them if only they know about it, help 
that is given in an individual spirit not unlike 
their own. This is available from the Professional 
Classes Aid Council, whose annual report, just 
issued from 251, Brompton Road, $.W.3, makes 
illuminating reading. Nurses, whose advice is 
asked sometimes when nobody else’s is, might 
find in this Council the very answer to that 
awkward case that seemed to fall between all 
the other stools. 


Lunch at the College 


We all like to know of a “ nice little lunch 
place” in town that is more intimate than the 
large restaurants. People who have clubs think 
of them with the tenderest feelings when strugg- 
ling through a morning of concentrated shopping. 
Do College members and members of the Student 
Nurses’ Association realise that they can use 
their College, which is in the very heart of the 
shopping area, in this way? Its entrance hall may 
look like “ business only,” but take the lift and 
in a moment you are in another atmosphere. The 
little buffet, cheap, intimate, run on cafeteria 
lines with small tables to which to take your 
chosen dishes, is meant for a place to “drop into” 
as much after shopping as after lectures or 
meetings in the College. And you always have 
the link of College membership between you and 
your neighbours at the table. The common room 
and the quiet room are meant for use in just the 
same way, so do not forget next time you are 
in town, make the College of Nursing your 
eating place. 


{ J. Hall, Gourock. 
The Rankin Memorial Hospitals, Greenock, which were opened last month, are the gift of Miss Margaret Rankin, of Greenock 


which cost £41,000 including equipment, consist of maternity and children’s sections and a central admintstrativ: 
We hope to publish shortly an illustrated write-up of these hospitals. 
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HERE are many names given to pain in 
the back—lumbago, kidney pain, sciatica, 
backache, rheumatism—and they all have 

one thing in common, that is, they are the names 
of a svmptom, not of a 
iisease. These names do 
not constitute a diagnosis. 
It is the cause of the pain, 
whatever your name for 
it, which forms the basis 
of a proper understand- 
ing. I intend here to 
confine myself to those 
conditions in which gross 
structural change is 
absent both from the back and from _ the 
abdominal organs, disease of which can, as you 
know, give rise to pain in the back. 

Pain in the back is preventible; but if it is to 
be prevented you must start at the very beginning 
of life, because, by the end of adolescence, the 
most that can be done is to modify a structure, 
the shape of whose components is unalterable. 
| hope that you, as nurses and midwives, will 
see to it that the growth of both born and unborn 
hildren takes: place in circumstances so good 
that there will be no need for people to talk about 
posture at all 20 years hence. For the prevention 
of backache resolves itself into the problem of 
the achievement of good posture. 


Good Posture 


Good posture is a standing-upright position 
in which the centre of gravity of the body is held 
vertically above the ankle joint; it is the position 
that requires the least possible effort for its 
maintenance, because each segment of the body 
is poised above the next one. The moment there 
is any deviation from this position the muscles 
have to be brought into play and standing becomes 
tirmg. As the muscles tire the ligaments take 
up the strain, a thing they were never meant to 
do, except momentarily. They stretch, and it 
becomes possible for the person to adopt still worse 
a posture, to maintain which requires even more 
muscular exertion. So you can see how a bad 
posture, once begun, goes on getting worse of itself. 

There are two -essentials for ensuring good 
posture in the child: proper food and a healthy 
life. The former is the more important, since no 
one can profit from a healthy life who is not 
adequately fed. The most obvious thing that 
a child does from the moment it is conceived 
as an embryo to the end of adolescence is to grow. 
Growth takes place mainly in two tissues, muscle 
and bone. Muscle is made of protein and bone is 
made of minerals, chiefly calcium phosphate, 
and the body cannot manufacture either for itself; 
therefore for healthy growth the diet must contain 
plenty of protein and minerals. Poor people 
live on the diet that satisfies their appetite most 
for the least cost. This means living on starch- 
white bread, potatoes, porridge, sugar and jam, 
which contain next to no protein or minerals 
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and so have practically no building-up power. 
The common fault of the usual starchy diet is 
the lack of protein, minerals (specially calcium) 
and vitamins (especially Vitamin D, which is 
completely lacking from 
all ordinary foods in this 
country during the winter 
and spring). When you 
remember that Vitamin 
given by J. H. D is the factor which 
B.Ch., enables the bones to take 
up calcium, the serious- 
ness of the deficiency 
becomes obvious. 

Since a calcium and 
Vitamin D deficiency is so common it follows that 
rickets is also common in young children. Various 
authorities have estimated that from half to 
three quarters of London’s school children show 
signs of having had rickets in infancy, and yet 
rickets is an absolutely preventible disease. 
Since there is no adequate dietetic source of 
Vitamin D in England during the cold half of the 
year, special precautions have to be taken with all 
growing children to prevent rickets. During this 
season all children and pregnant women need at 
least 1,000 international units of Vitamin D a 


during the 
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day, and this is obtainable from cod and halibut 
All oils of this sort also contain 


liver oils. 
Vitamin A. 

The child with good posture is ready to benefit 
from a healthy life. This means plenty of exercise 
and games ir the open air, good food and sufficient 
rest. Faced, however, with a child whose posture 
is already poor (and it must be poor indeed before 
it causes backache) what are you going to do? 
First you must see to the child’s diet; then find 
out if he is getting too little rest; sleep or fresh 
air, as a result of sharing a room. He may be 
short sighted and have to bend too much over 
his books, or his school desk may be too low for 
him. All the factors that encourage bad posture 
must be sought and eliminated. 


The Three Curves 

Maintenance of the back in an upright position 
is the function of two opposing muscle groups; 
the abdominal muscles in front, and the erector 
spinae muscles, running along each side of the 
spine, behind. The spine has normally three 
distinct curves. Seen from behind, the back of the 
chest is convex, while the neck and the lower back 
are concave. Bad posture consists of an exaggera- 
tion of these three curves, and if one curve increases 
the other two automatically increase as well. 
If the erector spinae is weak the shoulders sag 
forwards and there is an increase of the thoracic 
convexity with a cerresponding increase in the 
cervical and lumbar concavities. Then you have 
round shoulders, a prominent upper back and the 
excessive hollowing of the bottom of the back 
that makes the buttocks appear too prominent. 
If instead, the abdominal muscles are weak, the 
same thing happens, but starting at the lower end. 
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In this event the intestines drag downwards and 

forwards and the abdomen projects. This increases 

the lumbar spinal concavity and above it there 

inevitably the compensatory — thoraci 
convexity, and great a 

cervical 
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both 
exercise for each 
1) For the erector spinae Lic 
with the feet fixed Then arch 
wards as if to look at the ceiling. The important 
this exercise is to do the bending back 
part of the spine that lies between the 
shoulder blades. This is just where it is most 
difficult to do, and your child patient will cheat 
vou, if you do not watch carefully, by bending 
the lunabar and cervical parts of the spine instead. 
2) For the abdominal muscles.—Lie flat on the 
back with the knees bent up so that the whok 
lumbar spine touches the couch. Then draw in 
flatten it from betor 


sets of 


face downwards 


the back back 


part of 
with the 


the abdomen so as to 
backwards to the utmost 


Mobilisation 


addition to exercises the stiff spine may be 
ade flexible by mobilisation Ihe child lies 
and the operator exerts pressure 
hard but elastically, on the most convex part of 
the thoracic spine, thereby straightening it As 
the muscles get stronger and the spine more 
mobile so does the posture improve, and pain in 
the back diminishes and finally disappears 
\s a result of his holding himself badly a child 
mav have got into the habit of standingin a knock 
knee'd position with the feet turned out and his 
weight on their inner borders (Equally well 
detormities of the feet may result in bad posture 
and consequently backache, but in that case 
treatment must be directed to getting the feet 
\ll children must be taught to stand and 
feet pointing straight forwards 


Backache in Adults 

treatment of backache in adults differs 

om that of backache in children because growth 
and the vertebrae can no longer be 

red in shape. Thus in the case of bad posture 
the muscles can be strengthened so that the 
taken off the ligaments; the 
suit and become better shaped. 
important, for, although it is 
a good rather than a bad 
treatment of backache 
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pelvic ligaments, particularly the sacro-iliac and 
those of the symphysis pubis, and so it is possible 
for a pregnant woman's back to become mis- 
shapen in a way that could not otherwise occur. 
Furthermore, the weight of the baby brings the 
centre of gravity forwards, so that the woman has 
to lean back with the shoulders to preserve her 
balance. This leads to too great a hollowing of 
the lower back, with consequent excessive com- 
pensatory curves above. A woman who has got 
into this way of holding herself will not escape 
pain in her back, and will tire quickly on little 
exertion. The two exercises, for the erector spinae 
and for the abdomen, are very valuable, and, when 
the erector spinae exercise becomes impossible 
face downwards, it can be done lying on the side 
or kneeling. The shoulders are very apt to sag 
forwards, and an exercise for pulling them back 
should be continued for as long as the mother 
nurses the baby, since she has to adopt a shoulder 
forward position during breast-feeding. 


High Heels 


Wearing shoes with high heels tends to toppk 
the body forwards and is a silly thing to do at 
any time. However,.I have no hope of stopping 
women who want to get married from wearing 
them; but surely when the wife is pregnant het 
husband will forgive her if she gets herself a pai 
A one-inch heel ought to be 
woman. 


of low-heeled shoes. 
about right for the 

3ackache after confinement, a common occu! 
rence, is due to two common causes: (1) sub 
involution of the uterus; and (2) weak back and 
abdominal muscles 


average 


Subinvolution of the Uterus 


(1) Most women experience some pain in the 
lower part of the back during their menstrual 
periods. This is a reflex pain due to tension in the 
uterus. In the same way subinvolution of the 
uterus may cause a reflex pain in the back, and 
it is useless to treat the back for this. The adop 
tion of an exercise to strengthen the perineal floor 
begun the day after the baby is born, will prevent 
subinvolution, or, begun later, will start involution 
again. This is the exercise: The patient lies on 
the floor with the knees bent up. She raises her 
buttocks off the couch by tilting her pelvis forward, 
and while in this position she adducts the separated 
knees, the nurse meanwhile resisting the move 
ment with manual pressure. During this exercis« 
the perineum becomes taut, that is, the levator 
ani and the uterus both contract, thus strengthen 
ing the floor the uterus rests on, and ensuring 
efficient discharge of retained lochia. 

(2) During the last couple of months of pregnanc\ 
the anterior abdominal muscles inevitably get 
over-stretched, and during labour the two halves 
of the levator ani muscle have to gape widely to 
let the baby pass, and so they, too, get badly 
stretched. To prevent backache due to weak 
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‘ 
muscles the two exercises for the erector spinae 
and the abdominal muscles should be given in the 
puerperium. If you do not see the patient until 
later the same exercises will still serve then. By 
the way, there is no point in keeping a patient in 
bed for exactly ten days after labour. She should 
be kept in bed until the uterus is no longer palpable 
abdominally, whether this takes one or three weeks. 
If the perineal exercise is done every day no harm 
can come by getting the patient up early. 


“All in One Piece ”’ 


When you are nursing a patient in bed remember 
the three spinal curves that all of us have—even 
patients. Pillows and mattress must fit this 
triple curve. Even in the best hospitals patients 
slip so that the neck takes the weight the back 
ought to bear, or the neck may be left unsupported, 
or the lumbar curve may be right off the mattress. 
Backache while lying in bed is not so uncommon 
as it ought to be, and arranging the pillows to 
fit the spinal curves is its treatment. Occasionally 
when a patient has had an anaesthetic and is 
moved while the muscles are still fully relaxed, 
it is possible, by injudicious handling, to twist the 
spine on the sacrum in such a way that the 
deformity becomes permanent and the back will 
have to be manipulated to twist it straight again. 
Such a patient will come round with a backache 
that no amount of good nursing will remove. 
So, 1f you have to move an unconscious patient, 
take care to move him “all in one piece.” 


Following a Sprain 
\nother type of backache is that following a 


sprain, which is often called rheumatic. The 
scarring that follows sprains and the fibrosis that 
is the aftermath of rheumatism have a similar 
pathology and train of symptoms. The com- 
monest sites for painful muscles are about the 
shoulder blade, the back and the buttock; in the 
limbs sprained muscles are common and 
rheumatism fairly rare. 


less 


Prevention of trouble later is quite practicable 
after a sprain of the back or elsewhere. Do not 
go to bed and keep a strained joint still. If you 
are forced to lie up move the joint through the 
utmost range that you can bear several times a 
day from the beginning, even if it hurts. This 
applies just as much to an ankle or a knee as to 
the back. After an accident that leaves the bones 
intact bend the back to right and left, forwards 
and backwards; twist it round both ways until 
all movements are full and painless. This will 
ensure that the scar that must form shall not be 
adherent to any other structures, nor tie down the 
muscle from within. Neglect of this simple 
precaution causes an infinity of trouble later, 
though at the time it seems only natural to rest 
the painful part. 

Acute inflammation of the muscle gives rise 
to a constant ache in its vicinity and to a severe 
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stabbing pain whenever the affected muscle is 
used. This is true whether the cause is a sprain 
or rheumatism. The inflamed muscle is tender 
when pressed on, and you might well think that 
massage would therefore only make it worse. 
This, however, is not so; it makes the muscle very 
sore to the touch, but it works with much less pain. 
So the treatment of an acutely inflamed muscle 
is rest and massage. The only way to rest a back, 
of course, is to go to bed and stay there. It is 
pleasant rather than curative to heat the place 
that hurts with hot water bottles or a hot bath. 


Massage 


In the acute stage of inflammation massage, 
to be any good, must be done every day, and any 
but the movements that the patient does for 
himself are out of place. On the other hand 
treatment of chronic muscular rheumatism con- 
sists of vigorous massage and movements, passive 
and active, to stretch the muscle, to free it from 
adhesions and to strengthen it. Do not be afraid 
of rubbing too hard; you have not the strength. 


Injection Therapy 


There is one other treatment suitable for painful 
muscles in the chroni¢ stage. That is a new idea, 
started some years ago in France by Professor 
Leriche, of injecting novocaine into the muscles. 
Sometimes one, sometimes several, injections 
into a chronically inflamed muscle may relieve 
the pain completely. Professor Leriche holds 
that it is the novocaine that does the good, 
whereas I think the effect may be due to the bulk 
of saline solution in which the novocaine is 
dissolved. The discovery is a valuable addition 
to the few weapons we have against painful 
muscles. Injections do not accomplish anything 
that cannot also be done with first class massage 
and movement; but injections may do in days 


what would take months with massage. 


Not True Neuritis 


Pains in the muscle are often felt a long way 
from the site of inflammation. For example, 
inflammation in the buttock or in the lumbar 
muscles may be felt as cramp in the back of the 
thigh or in the calf. Sciatica is a pain down the 
leg, nearly always due to trouble in the back or 
the buttock, about which the patient may know 
nothing. True neuritis, a very exceptional con- 
dition in England, is often believed to be present; 
instead it is nearly always a referred pain down a 
normal nerve from inflammation of a muscle in 
the area of the nerve. Hence any treatment to 
the nerve or massage or injection, except of the 
muscle whose inflammation is causing the trouble, 
is useless. 

Nowadays the position of people with pain in 
the back has-changed. With good will and 
patience almost anyone can be made better by 
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simple physical methods, s~ long as he does not 
suffer from one of the obscure complaints which 
form a small minority of all cases of backache. 
So do not put up with pain, thinking it is inevitable 
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or, perhaps, due to old age. Let me add, in 
conclusion, that you need not believe every word 
I say merely because I say it. Think it over, and 
if it seems sense to you try it out for yourselves. 


Medical Notes 


For Expectant Mothers 


Most or all maternity and child welfare 
authorities include in their schemes arrangements 
for the supply to expectant mothers of liquid milk 
or dried milk at cost, part-cost, or tree, according 
to the ascertained means in each case. In a few 
areas the schemes also embrace “ milk meals ”’ 
or dinners for necessitous cases. The “ milk 
meal’’ consists of milk and bread-and-butter, and 
is usually served about Il a.m. The “ dinner ”’ is 
a complete meal, produced usually in a municipal 
kitchen and served at midday. To ensure that the 
expectant mothers themselves actually receive 
the meals, the latter need to be served at prescribed 
centres under supervision. Such measures as these 
have relevance—indirect but important—in the 
general combat with puerperal sepsis. Massey, 
M.D., D.P.H., writing in the “ British Medical 


ag 
Journal 


What Is a Good Shoe ? 


One could argue about the cause of 
|teot| troubles for years without being able to 
give conclusive support to any contention. A few 
facts clear the ground a little. My figures show 
that the number of males affected is only one to 
lt is usual to find on inquiry 
feet are really deformed 
a general or local * infective ” 
rheumatic fever, generalised 
gonorrhoea, or frost-bite. Clinical 


all these 


every 15 
that the whose 
have suttered from 


women 
males 
disease such as 


arthritis, 


examination shows that metatarsal flattening and ° 


“spread” and callosity formation are most 
common, that slight hallux valgus and a small 
exostosis come next, and that the whole gamut of 
deformities is present only in the fully developed 


condition 


here is one other factor to consider, and this 
in my opimion is the key to the whole problem. 
Women wear high-heeled which slope 
down from the heel to the base of the toes 

can be demonstrated by radiogr: :phs, 
means that the metatarsals are more or less ver- 
tieal and that the body weight is thrown forward 
on to the metatarsal arch. This throwing or 
sliding forward at each step causes (1) rubbing 
of the plantar skin on the sole of the shoe ; 
and almost certainly accounts for the thickened 
skin; (2) distorts the transverse or metatarsal 
(3) crowds the toes into the front of the 
(4) dorsiflexes the toes at the metatarso- 
ph ilangeal joints and leads to secondary contrac- 


shoes 


his, as 


irch: 


shoe 


ture of the long and short extensor muscles, with 
stretching of the small foot muscles, the inter- 
ossei, and lumbricals. The effect of sloping and 
high heels is therefore to change the posture of 
the foot, to pitch the body weight on to the 
metatarsal heads and the transverse arch, and to 
cause spreading of the arch. Inevitably the toes 
are dorsiflexed at the metatarso-phalangeal joints, 
and in order to grip the shoe become flexed at 
the interphalangeal joints. 


The correspondence columns of the Journal 
have shown how little agreement there is on the 
question of what constitutes a good shoe. I hold 
definite views on the subject.: That they are of 
value can be demonstrated to any who care to 
examine and question the patients for whom | 
have ordered what I consider correct footwear. 
lt is very simple : (1) the shoe must grip the heel 
firmly ; (2) there must be a bar or other tie which 
fits over and grips the instep; (3) the fore part 
(vamp) must conform to and be a little more 
anatomically correct than the foot and must allow 
enough room for the toes to move about; (4) the 
heels of the shoes worn out of doors or at work 
or play (and in the case of indoor occupation 
those worn during the day) must not be higher 
than one to one and a half inches. So simple, yet 
so difficult to obtain; though in the last three 
vears or so there has been a marked improvement 
in the models made by good shoe manufacturers. 

W. Sayle Creer, M.Ch.Orth., F.R.C.S., writing 


in the “ British Medical Journal.” 


Better than Physostigmine 


1 addition to doryl and mecholin to which we 
referred recently, a third drug, prostigmin, has 
been used in recent years to produce muscular 
activity. This drug, reports the British Medical 
Journal, is a synthetic product of the chemical 
laboratory similar to but more valuable than 
physostigmine with which all nurses will be 
familiar in eye work. Prostigmin is useful like 
the other drugs in intestinal distension and loss 
of tone, but is still more valuable for its dramatic 
effect in the muscular weakness of myasthenia 
These patients, when too weak to do any- 
thing for themselves, can, after suitable dosage 
by subcutaneous or intramuscular injection, 
recover sufficiently to lead an independent and 
useful existence. The average dosage is 2.5’mg. 
three times daily. Atropine or belladonna may 
be needed to relieve abdominal unrest and colicky 
abdominal pains. 


gravis. 
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War Babies 
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in China 


A Private Hospital in Shanghat 


HERE is a large white house in the Avenue Haig at 
Shanghai, quite a palatial-looking residerice sur- 
rounded by smooth, well-kept lawns. It is owned 

a wealthy Chinese, Mr. T.¢ 
to ground level it is filled with babies and small children 
tragic relics of a war so devastating that already China 

1s lost more than half the number of our own killed 
iring the four years of the Great War. Many of these 
ttle mites had their fathers and mothers killed when thei: 
ymes were bombed and burned. Some were born by the 
ayside as their mothers fled to that refuge 
Shanghai; others were picked up in the streets of the city 
vy Mr. Pan and his helpers, no one knowing to whom 
ey belonged 
The whole house has been turned into a 


goal ot 


hospital for 


( Pai 

ighai jh 
mmodate 
Theii 


i 


Pan, and from topmost floor 


these tragic waifs. Many of them are like famine babies 
due to the under-nourishment of the mothers and to the 
horror, fear and misery endured during the pre-natal 
period, others are suffering from tuberculosis, some from 
typhoid, others pneumonia, but all are being devotedly 
cared for in this recently converted hospital which is as 
up to date as one of our own. Miss Lillian Woo, one of 
China’s outstanding trained nurses, is in charge and has 
Chinese doctors and nurses to aid her 

People who send money to the Lord Mayor’s Fund 
which is doing much to relieve the misery of China's 
suffering people, often ask what the rich Chinese are 
doing to help their own people This is just one instance 
of private effort 
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More Artful Rhymes and Poems 


Being a second series of parodies and imitations taken from old 
nursery rhymes and the verses of W. S. Gilbert. 


























Phosgene Materfamilias or The Prudent Housewife 
















Phosgene smells of fusty hay (To the tune of “ Boys and Girls, Come Out to Piay 
Makes my face look mauve and gre, 

Waterlogs my lungs, and thus Boys and girls, come in from play 

Makes my blood all visc-i-Ous An air attack is on the way. 

If it strikes me from the sky 

I must on a stretcher lie Bring the paper and plasticine, 

And refuse to rise again Iwo of you fetch the drawing-room screen 

rill re-filled with oxygen 

Phosgene has but one good trait Uncle Harry, I beg your pardon, 
Non-persistence (blows away Would you get grandmamma from the garden 










. , Mary Ann, don’t cuddle about, 
Nasal Irritants Damp all the fires and put them out 






Marvs, Marys, and all unwaries 
H do your noses blow 
\rsenical smoke 
making us choke 

| Pete, your father is sealing cracks, 


\r t! Nasal D's worry us s , 
Hand him the blankets, hammer and tacks. 


Shut the windows and close the doors 
Bring the putty for smoothing floors 







J 





















Where is a job for little Joan ? 
“» a Darling, bring me the gramophone 










rhat’s right, Grannie, you've brought your knitting, 
I've ‘put a blanket where you'll be sitting 











George! Those torches we use for camp! 
And put oil in the hurricane lamp. 












Betty, you stow the tins of food 
In the cupboard already ? Good ! 














See there's plenty of drinking water 
With Uncle’s beer and Grannie’s porter 









Here are puzzles and cards and books 
Che respirators to hang on hooks 













\ pail of water and one of sand 













Nasal D's Now, Father, you want a helping hand 
tj fr j u” ttl \ ron 
‘ ! sag ; a laid Tack the blanket around the door 
h thado : 
: I'll drape the end of it on the floor 
[Three little Nasal D's are we 
Non-persistent, floating fre: Are all assembled ? Why only eight ? 
\ and M and lastly ¢ Where’s Uncle Harry? It's getting late! 
Three little Nasal D's F 
Making an airlock in the hall ? 
One little D will make you sneez Now here he comes We're nine That's all 
[wo little D’s your chest will squeeze 
Three your eyes and throat will teas [hough the bombs may crash and the klaxons boon 
Three little Nasal D's We're as snug as you like in our gas-proof room 
















rhree little D’s cause the unwary 
Sickness and mental miserary 
Aching of gums and salivary 


rhree little Nasal D's 























Tear Gases 


To the tune of 1 Wandering Minstrel fron 
The Mikado.’’) 


\re you in sentimental mood ? V 
I'll cry with you. 
Oh C.A.P., South Ken, and B.B.C., 
On high explosive do you brood f 
lll do so too, 
With twitching lids and nose a-running free { 
I'll charm your immune ears, 
In spite of all your tears 
Will play upon your fears; 
That’s what I'll do, 
Oh C.A.P., South Ken, and B.B.C. 


But if patriotic sentiment is wanted 


rhen get your respirator on your face, M. 


And convince your weeping comrade sad and daunted 

He's alive and kicking, not a stretcher case 

Persistent, non-persistent, wet or airey, 

These gases will not stand a weather strain. 

Their ill effects are purely temporary, A 
They vanish with high wind and heavy rain 


Mustard Gas 


(To the tune of Little Buttercup frome 


H.M.S. Pinafore 
I'm called little Mustard Gas VW. 
Bhlster-gas, cussed-hard gas, 
Though | could never tell why 
But still I’m called garlic gas 
Oily, persistent gas 
Dear little mustard gas I. 1 
My action’s delaying. By bombing or spraying 
My vapour and liquid beware 
I penetrate clothing, though you can see no thing, 
And burn what's exposed to the air 
I've conjunctivitis, acute laryngitis 
Involving the bronchi and lungs 
My progress by steps is, and all lead to sepsis M. 
\s ladders are mounted by rungs 
My touch starts a swelling; and afterwards welling 
Ot water, supplanted by pus; 
For eyes, throat and burns, in their several turns 
Will all become oedematous A. 


\nd still I’m called mustard gas 
Poor little cussed-hard gas, 
With diabolical powers 

My finger far stretching 

Brings nausea and retching 


My time limit’s forty-eight hours 
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Passive Defence 


Tolanthe. 


Smith, Brown, Jones, now cast away 
Books and files and figures so gay, 
Business Jetters to and fro, 

Into home defence you must go. 


Into home defence you must go, 
Backed by our supreme authority, 

You will join a large majority 

Into home defence. 

“ All, not some” defence, 

“Let ‘em come” defence, you must go, 
Into home defence you must go. 


Smith, put on your oilskin suit, 
Test with care each gauntlet and boot, 
Hood and gas-mask set in place, 
Safely cover your head and face 


Safely cover your head and face, 
Gas can't be allowed to spoil skin, 
That’s why you are draped in oilskin. 
Safely cover your 

Cracks well over, for 

Planes still hover o'er 

Head and face. 

Safely cover your head and face. 


Listen, Brown, your task denotes 
Classifying the sheep and goats 
Sheep on stretchers send away, 
Goats’ hysterical fears allay. 


Goats’ hysterical fears allay, 

Swift despatch each to his residence 
Hospitals give sheep the precedence 
Goats hysterical 

In your clerical, 

Dry, numerical fashion sway 

Goats’ hysterical fears allay. 


Bravo, Jones; you've worked like eight. 
Time to decontaminate. 

Have your charming Mrs. J. 

Light the copper up right away 


Light the copper up right away. 

One hour oilies, two hours booties, 

Boil and hang ’em out, them’s her duties. 
Light the copper up, 

She’s the mopper-up, 

Bustle and hop her up right away. 

Light the copper up right away. 


D.J.M.E. 


(Sung by a mayor with chorus of aldermen, to the tune of 
Henceforth Strephon cast away"’ from “ 











Progression in 


the Suburb 


Wembley Hospital 
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HE Wembley Hospital was born in 
T the town council chamber ten 
vears ago The story goes that 

the medical officer+of health, with a 
41,000 cheque up his sleeve, asked whether 
the public health committee could build 
a hospital and maintain it in expanding 
busy Wembley \ large meeting was 
called in a public hall, the late Mr. Barham 
his acres and a generous sum ol 
and a hos 


gave 
money, residents gave the rest 
pital of 20 beds was built forthwith 
then it increased in  piecemea 
wherever pressure was felt, unt 
could take 83 beds, with all the usual! 
cessories And still Wembley grew 
ist year the management took 
and embarked on a five-year plat 
ould provide ultimately one unified 
of a large-scale patchwork 


of this plar s that as 


inste 
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stage is completed the hospital presents 








children 
for 
dolls 


extension to the 
Screens 
ida 


the new 
The 


cases 


Left 
ward. 
isolated can be seen 
tea party is im progress 
Below the nurses’ dining-room 
main hospital building 





movabl 


wm tht 


i“ 
vi 





nished appearance—to the layman, that is 

Che first part was opened with ceremony 

summer The Nursing Times of 

luly 9 and consists of a new private 

itients’ wing, an electrical department tip- 

for any suburban hospital, additions to 

he women’s and children’s wards and the 

hen, and a nurses’ home large enough 
provide for a staff for over 100 patients 

number Wembley is aiming to 


see 





The 1 


ssive ot 


irses home—quite the most im 
the new extensions—is set in a yy yhoo 
ld above+the hospital and is built in ~ 
Chesham brick that looks handsome 
gainst the huge old trees that have been 
it standing behind it. Although there is a 
vatory basin in each bedroom no pipes 
sfigure the outside walls: they are all 
in, and not many dare show a sign 
n inside The home is essentially a 
1ome a place for off-duty All the 
urs furnishings and trimmings are 
tferent from those of the hospital There 
s no dashing back and fath for meals, for 
dining-room is back in the hospital 
Lp to now the main staircase, hall and 
ministration rooms have not been built, 
t at first glance you would not notice this 
[he empty space under the south end now looking rather 
ke garages is to be a loggia for recreations such as 
ble tennis, and the north end has been temporarily 
red with tiles and an ornamental stair and railings, 
makes quite an amusing sitting-out place, like two 
ks of a ship, from which to watch the tennis at the 
» over the wall. (This club, by the way, has for some 
e now allowed the nurses to play on its courts whenever 

y like 

oming inside we walk down long, green corridors 
»ber floored. On the ground floor Sister Tutor has het 
tlet, a charming pair of rooms with a half share in a 
rhe nurses’ and sisters’ sitting rooms adjoin 
may be thrown into one for party nights There is 
er rod lighting in these rooms, and new folk-weave 
istery that blends pleasantly with the older leather 


Howy 


It 


nroom 


ichairs. A beautiful wireless cabinet is the gift of a 
tient rhe sisters’ room is given a distinguished air 
the broad window-ledge, which in. one bold curve 


braces both windows, taking in its stride the fireplace 
ch lies between them 

\n off-white study is austerely furnished in dark oak 
rills, no distractions anywhere 


unless you count the 





drive outside, though when the main entrance is finished 


there will be no more passing and repassing those windows 
\ self-worked lift carries you up to the three floors 
On the top sleep the night nurses, and the lower you 


descend the more senior the nurses around you. On each 
floor (how thoughtful !) is a narrow cupboard for brooms 
and cleaning apparatus, so no bucket clattering down 
the stairs should ever awake echoes in this house. Those 
bedrooms which face south are in cream and green, and 
north rooms are peach with glowing terra-cotta furnish- 
ings. Furniture built on to the walls is of oak like the 
bedstead, the bottom of which forms a fitment making 
a soiled linen box on top and a shoe cupboard beneath 
In the chest of drawers is a writing flap attachment 
Each room has a Jong mirror fixed to the wall, and the 
cupboards are all ot a height to take the evening frocks ot 
the tallest nurse anywhere. Every bed has its eiderdown 
and its bedside rug, locker and bookshelves. A reading 
lamp is fixed to the wall and its switch cleverly adjusted 


so that it and the ceiling light can never be on both 
at the same time 
Wembley nurses are very well looked after by thei 


matron, Miss Forbes. This hospital was one of the first 
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to reform uniform. The nurses look well, happy, and very 
trim in their short sleeved, white dresses, fresh every day, 
stockings and white 


v hiite shoes 


They have 


single-stoned 


a very pleasant hospital to work in, mostly 
and full of windows The new extensions 
to the women’s and children’s wards consist of covered 
verandahs thrown out to the south, with sliding sash 
that are adjusted In the children’s ward 
idea is the movable glass screen which can 
fixed in position to isolate a suspect 


loors easily 


very 
at any 


new 
moment be 


\n entirely new pay-bed ward provides for 14 patients 
all in single rooms except two. The service and sanitary 
rooms are particularly up to date, the refuse bin, for 
instance, being accessible from inside but only removable 
from outside The bedrooms have the latest fitments 
and are charmingly enhanced by the organdie eider- 
lown coverlets and embroidered cloths and counterpanes 
which are the work of the linen league. I have never 
seen such a flourishing and business-like linen league 
It makes just under 1,000 articles each year, besides doing 
ill the mending in the hospital (and nurses’ home) 
\lterations in the hospital have now provided the league 
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with a room on the spot, a big room with large cutting- 
out tables and washing and drying machines for things 
too delicate in colour or fabric to be treated by any but 
ladies’ hands. The walls are lined with sliding cupboards, 
whose shelves are packed to the ceiling with things useful 
and pretty, of which I must mention the children’s 
counterpanes and diet cloths. 

The town council which saw the birth of this hospital 
in its council chamber, you will remember, is in the 
closest touch with it all along the line. The present 
mayor, Alderman Butler, is the president, and had 
previously been chairman of the board, chairman of the 
house committee and hon. treasurer, and many of the 
aldermen and councillors fill or have filled positions of 
trust on the hospital board. Thus this hospital has 
every chance of carrying out its five-year plan unhindered. 
What will the next extension be? Perhaps a lecture room 
for the nurses to take the place of the army hut where 
the Bedford doll and her etceteras are at present put 
through their paces. But perhaps not. After all, this 
little “P.T.S.”" is excellently equipped and the nurses 
have come in for a giant share of the plan already 

H.C 


Correspondence 


Address : The Editor, ‘‘ The Nursing Times,’’ c.o. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C.2. 
We are not necessarily in agreement with the opinions expressed by our correspondents. 


“Do Not Spit rs 


Encouraged by the Topical Note Put it on Paper 
n last week's Nursing Times, I, even so with timidity 
would ask for a little explanation of the sentence from the 
ecture on Modern Treatment of Wounds Only 
comparatively recently has it dawned upon us that it is 
not desirable to spit into the wound.’ 

Never, since | started nursing 40 years ago, and even in 
my 20 before that, did I dream of spitting 
into or on to anything—much less a wound Yet, as I 
write this, | seem to remember a forbidden, childish 
jingle How doth the little shoe-black boy, Polish 
with all his might. With spit and brush and brush and 
spit, The dullest boot is bright But I was never per- 
mitted to spit on my little slippers, though my “ nannie 
with spittal whiles 


years 


lid wash my face 
COLLEGE MEMBER 50335 

| The author wa ourse, referring to the comparativel\ 
recent aseptic precaution of wearing masks in the operating 
theatre to prevent droplet infection when the surgeon or nurse 
breathe w speaks over an open wound No doubt he 
mploved the d old English word “ spit ws being more 
genteel ussure our correspondent 


vid than a more term: we 


f fegestt) that lrean / 


pitti intentionally into a wound !—Ep.] 


“ Honour Thy Father 


that he wa invone would 


| noticed in two Belfast newspapers last week the report 


t a discussion by the 
vhether 
their parents or not 


Belfast Board oi Guardians upon 
be allowed to go home to nurse 
Iwo cases were under discussion 
ind both appeals were refused after vote This brings up 
i very important ethical question on which it would 
be mteresting to hear opinions trom experienc ed matrons 
It almost seems like a question of machinery versus the 
individual On the one machinery of 
hospital organisation pulsating along, its watchers shrinking 
letting one cog loose, on the other side a human 
ving longing tor the ministrations of his own flesh and 
Which ts to win In this machine age it is, of 
ourse, the machine that wins 


nurses should 


side the vast 
trom 
} 


blood 

\re we not goimg against the first laws of life—the laws 
tf natural affection In a case of serious illness a daughter 
naturally longs to fly to her sick parent, and the parent 
naturally wishes to his children about him, and with 
and relief when such a child 


must sometimes seem heaven-sent 


have 
ontidence 
Ss a nurse Why. it 


that the daughter 


ow much more 


knows what to do! 


I think there is room for hospital boards to be more 


human on this question. Such leave need not be abused; 
it could be dependent on doctor’s notes from the home ii 
need be. If the nurse herself were ill some rearrangement 
would have to be made in the wards. Parents and family 
are equally part of her flesh and bone, so why should not 


the same rule hold ? ‘ INDIVIDUALIST.”’ 


Do You Know the Wellcome Museum ? 


I have been rebuked by a medical friend because 
recently he came across two nurses who had not heard 
of the Wellcome Museum of Medical Science. I felt that 
the reproach was undeserved, in view of the fact that 
for several years nurses have been encouraged to visit 
the Museum, that the College of Nursing has made 
extensive use of its facilities, and that many sister tutors 
regularly bring their classes to it. 

I should like, however, to remedy any omission there 
may have been on my part by saying that this museum 
which is situated at 183, Euston Road, 200 yards east of 
Euston Square station, is open to all nurses for the purpose 
of study It is a large an@ comprehensive medical 
museum—many say the best of its kind in the world- 
which deals with the clinical and public health aspects 
of medicine, as well as the more familiar pathological side 
It provides a detailed survey of the whole subject and 
must prove of value and interest to all nurses 

S. H. Daukes, M.D., Director 
Wellcome Museum of Medical Science 
St. Helens Hospital, Lancs. 

Arrangements are in hand to have a hospital badge fo 
trainees of St. Helens Hospital, Lancs, and the price will 
be 7s. with postage. Will those who would like to have 
them please send their names and addresses to Matron 

Selly Oak Hospital, Birmingham 

Will any former members of the nursing staff who would 
like to themselves with a presentation to 
Miss M. Wilson, matron, who is retiring in September 
please communicate with Miss Poole, the assistant 
matron, Selly Oak Hospital, Birmingham 

Birkenhead Maternity Hospital 

Miss Watson, matron of Birkenhead Maternity Hospita! 
wishes to thank all friends who sent so generously foi 
Sister Woolliscroft’s presentation. They will be pleased 
to know that Sister has received a beautiful dressing table 
a tallboy and a counterpane, which will help to brighten the 
hours she has to spend in her room 


associate 
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[N all parts of the world nurses have proved 
the supreme health - giving properties of 
*Ovaltine.” Experience has taught them its 
unique value not only in helping a patient back 
to health but in maintaining their own strength 
and vitality during the most arduous cases. 


‘Ovaltine” is a scientifically complete food 
prepared from the highest qualities of malt, 
milk and eggs. It contains every nutritive 
element required for building up perfect health 
of body, brain and nerves. No other food 
beverage conveys such a wealth of nourishment 
so quickly to every cell and tissue. 


Because of its digestibility and its wonderful 
strengthening and nerve-building properties, 
‘Ovaltine” is used regularly in the leading 
hospitals and sanatoria everywhere. In quality 
and health-giving value, ‘ Ovaltine’ definitely 


stands in a class by itself. 


Free Lectures and Films.—The proprietors of 

‘ Ovaltine’ provide—free of cost—the services of a 

Lecturer and the display of interesting cinematograph 

films to Nursing Institutes and Colleges. Write for 

details to ‘* Lecturer,” A. Wander Ltd., 184, Queen’s 
Gate, S.W.7. 





for Nurse 
and Patient 
there is 


noth ing like 


OVALTINE 
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News in Brief 


P eee 9 
A New Cure? 

I'HE injection of substances derived from the heart 
muscle of an ox has been shown to cause the disappearance 
of malignant tumours in No report of its use for 
human beings has yet been made 


No More Fluctuations 
Ine Milk Marketing Board 

Lyistributive Committee announce 

of milk to consumers will stand firm at 7d 


rats 


Central Milk 
week that the 
a quart 


and the 
this 


price 
for 12 months beginning October 1 


A New Hospital for Dockland 


On Trafalgar Day, October 21, Queen Mary is to open 
Albert Dock Hospital It is to have a model 
and rehabilitation centre, a complete unit 
the first of its type in Great Britain 


the new 
fracture 
believed to be 


clini 


Joanne ‘ 
Presentation 

\N oak bedroom suite was the handsome gift made 
last week by parishioners and subscribers to Miss Mobbs 
22 years as district nurse to 


Norwich 


retirement after 
1 district 


on her 
Hindringham ane 


Windfalls 

\uGustT has been a month of windfalls for the Kent and 
Hospital, Tunbridge Wells Mr. G. J. Hardy 
eft the hospital 43,000, and their nurses’ home fund has 
had an anonymous donation of 41,000 towards the 45,000 
which is to be doubled for them on achievement 


>uSsSeX 


Infantile Paralysis in Essex 

with 44 infantile paralysis 
known in any area under one medical 
Streets have been sprayed with dis- 
refusing admission to children of 
ocal flower and a carnival have 
in efforts to prevent spread of infection 


BRAINTREE cases of has 
number 
health 


cinemas are 


the largest 
othiecer of 
infectant 


school age ind shows 


been cancelled 


New Laid Eggs—Nine Months Old ! 
from sugar is said to keep fruit fresh 
gg laid condition for nine months 
identally by a South African scientist 
with noticed that his 
grapes and peaches near the apparatus did not decay 
rhis should mean the end of heavy refrigerating plant in 
Factories for making the gasare to be builtin South 
ind hit be titted tocarry the treated freight 


made 


\ NEW gas 


ra year and ¢ sin new 


It was discovered ac 


who, when experimenting sugar 


Builders at Oswestry 

DaME AGNES Hunt, pioneer and founder of the famous 
Robert Jones and Agnes Hunt Orthopaedic Hospital 
Oswestry, laid the foundation stone of a new nurses 
home there last month. 


Another ™ Bridge 


[HE new Zachary Merton Convalescent Home adjoiming 
Sheffield Royal Hospital annexe, which was opened on 
\ugust 27, is to be used, in conjunction with Tapton 
Court, the annexe and the children’s ward at the hospita! 
as an intermediate training centre for nurses to ‘* bridg« 
the gap "’ between leaving school and entering hospita 
The first term begins in September 


By the Taj Mahal 

RURAL health schemes in India include the opening ot 
a centre at Agra for the training of nurses. The recent 
fight against cholera once again revealed the dearth of 
Indian nurses, and with scholarships as an incentive it 1s 
hoped to attract middle-class girls into the profession 
30 being trained at Agra every year and later given the 
protection of a nursing association 


Beginnings of the “ Gardens Scheme ” 


Many letters of appreciation of Lady Georgiana Mure 
who died last week, have been appearing in the daily 
press. Lady Georgiana was for many years a councillor 
and honorary secretary of the Queen's Institute of District 
Nursing and of the Westminster District Nurses. She 
will be remembered particularly for her work in organising 
the ‘gardens scheme”’ of the Queen's Institute 
which memorial fund to Queen Alex- 


andra 


famous 
originated as a 


Waiting for a Baby 

MORNING prayers are read in four different tongues 
Cantonese, Malay, Singalese and Mandarin Chinese 
at an unusual “ nurses’ ’”’ home in the East End. - This is 
the City of London Mission Ayahs and Amahs’ Home in 
Hackney, where the nannies who have come from India 
and China with English families, wait patiently for other 
white babies to tend on their way back east. It is usually 
a Sad little company, for the ayahs and amahs become 
very attached to their charges, and they also have 
great fear of dving away from their native land 


For Your Library List 


autumn books descends 
of August titles worthy 
non-fiction works 
Suffering to 


good list of 


i number 
Several important 
Neyserling's rom 
and a 


first 


interest 


ithors will give rate reading 


NON-FICTION 
Herman NKeyset 
about mankind 


Fulfilment.— By 
I 6s \ book 


nt 


From Suffering to 
Selwvyy nd Blou 
rpose and fulfilme 
Power and Glory Karel Capek Allen and Unwin 
6a \r nti play about a dictator 
Steps of Moses the Conqueror.—-By Louis 
Rich and CoWan, 7s. 6d \ travel book about 

ai towards Palestine 
and Some Contemporaries.—By Mona 
\ study of the novelist 


powerful 


rne fror Sir 


Austen 


Jane 
\ilsor Cresset Press. 10s. 6d 


. others of her time 
As Sparks Fly Upward.—-By Patrick 
lonathan Cay lis. 6 \r tobiographica 


\lexandet 


adventure 


the Gyr Falcon.—bBy 


Ernest Lewis 
Adventures of a ! 


In Search of 
bird lover 


Constable, 12s. 6d 
Iceland 
FicTION 

William and Dorothy.—By Helen Ashton ( 
Ss. 6d.) \ tale of the poet Wordsworth and his siste: 

The Journey Up.—By Robert Hitchens 
Ss. 6d \ story of a voung surgeon's marriage to 
London mannequin 

Konigsmark.— By E. W. Mason Hodder an 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d An historical novel about Sop! 
Dorothea, wife of George I 

Rebecca..—_By Daphne du Maurier 
rhe story of a young and inexperienced bride in a 
Cornwall 


»llins 


Cassel! 


(Gollancz, 38s 


house in 
Promenade. y G. B. Lancaster 
Ss. 6d \ tale New Zealand 


Lisa Vale.—By Olive Higgins Prouty Hodder 
Stoughton, Ss. 6d \ novel of modern motherhos 


Bodk \ 


fine 


ind its problems 


SSS 
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A Nurse Tours Through 


¢ a typical 


et Dutch countryside 
ntre and right Picturesque 
costumes in the streets 
imsterdam 


SCENE in the 


bulbs, canals, and all that 


OLLAND—windmills 

H Il have now seen these things and many others 
in my eight-day trip through Holland by motor 

oach 
\ small party of seven arrived in Flushing one Saturday 
a charming Dutchman who spoke 
and 
After 
two days in Flushing, visiting many places of interest 


evening Our guide 
four languages, at once conducted us to our hotel 
by the way,the hotels in Holland are excellent 


we left by motor coach for Rotterdam, then on to The 
Hague (where we saw the Palace of very fine 
building and well worth seeing), and to Scheveningen 
the Brighton ol Holland, where there is good swimming 
ind plenty of open air cafés all along the promenade 

By the sixth day we had reached Haarlem, the centre 
1 the bulb fields, and then came Amsterdam where we 
stayed one day, visiting a wonderful museum, and taking 
a trip by boat to the Isle of Marken. Here my love of 
the picturesque was amply satisfied by the Dutch fisher 
folk in their native costume \ hundred-mile drive on 
the seventh day gave us a glimpse of the Palace of 
Princess Juliana, and a visit to Doorn, where we went 
nto the palace of the ex-Kaiser 

\s a nurse, however, the cathedral town of Hertogen- 
bosch was to me an excursion which surpassed all the rest 
rhe conductor of our tour had written in advance asking 
if | might visit the State Hospital there, and to my delight 
I was the first English nurse to 


Peace, a 


permission was given 

sit the hospital 

It is a large general hospital, very modern and labour- 
saving and set in lovely gardens All the nursing staff 
are German and Dutch nuns The Reverend Mother 
vas very kind and arranged for me to see everything of 
interest. All the wards are large and with their double 
windows are real sun traps. The floors are of rubber; 
the doors all close quite silently. One thing that struck 
me as being particularly labour-saving was a large drum 
for heating bottles by electricity. There is one in each 
kitchen on each floor, so that any time of the day or night 
patients can always have a hot water bottle without 
waiting for it to be filled. I noted also that the oxygen 
cylinders are fixed in an upright position on a very light 


Holland 


trolley and can be 
moved from one 
room to another 
without any 
trouble 

The bathrooms 
are very modern Everyone has a shower, and _ there 
are even small ones for the babies. The private wards 
for which about 16s. a day is charged, are very large; 
there is telephone and wireless in each room. The 
maternity wards have large balconies, where the babies 
are put out every day, unless they are very ill. Instead 
of hot water bottles, however, they have an electric 
cushion, about the size of our cot quilts, in each bed 
This keeps them very warm. All the baby bottles are 
washed by electricity. The labour ward is well up 
to date. The labour bed can be placed in any position 
and I noticed they use gas and air for the mothers 
The linen cupboard specially is a sight to see, each 
article in its place and plenty of it 

The last day of the tour came all too soon and we 
travelled 150 miles by coach back to Flushing, getting 
a fine view of the country and its many windmills. 
I shall always remember the Dutch people for their 
charming manners and the cleanliness, honesty and 
good cooking one experienced everywhere. The whole 
trip cost me {13 19s. 6d., everything, except of course 
passport, included. It was a delightful trip and would 
suit any nurse who wanted a holiday all planned out 


~ * 


ter 


for her Ss 


The Body- Mind 


‘“ We know we have got a body and we know we have 
got a mind,” said Dr. Logan, “ but there is at times a 
tendency to disassociate them. The workings of both 
body and mind are so inter-related that psychologists 
have come to refer to the “ body-mind.”’ The opinion 
is growing that mental ill-health is always traceable to 
bodily Logan, speaking at Stroud, and 
reported in the Hospital Workers’ Journal.” 


causes.— Dr 
“* Mental 
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Nursing 


Africa 


j phe tograph taken on the 


equator, near Nairobi 


HE English nurse who goes to East Africa to work 
Bi will find the life very different from life at home 
and may, perhaps, be glad to have first hand 
information about the nursing conditions in the Govern 
ment hospitals, nursing homes and private nursing 
institutions in Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar 
\ certain information may be gleaned from 
the various headquarters in London and elsewhere, such 
as the Overseas Nursing Association, Imperial Institute 
S.W.7, but there are a hundred and little details 
which only one who has had the actual experience can 
describe, and it is of these I propose to write 


amount ot 


one 


From the financial point of view, Government nursing 
is certainly the soundest venture for the nurse The 
scale of pay and of emoluments is much higher than that 
in any other branch of nursing in East Africa, or anywhere 
that matter—always excepting that of the free 
private nurse, who works at the rate of {I Is. a 
Government a ready 


else for 
lanes 
day m these 


parts nurses enjoy 


we Smee 


One method transport 


, SEPTEMBER 3, 1938 


made social standing all over the world. This is not so 
with their colleagues in other branches who may feel 
rather lonely at first. 


Seven hours at a stretch is the working day in the 
European hospitals in Nairobi, and the off duty times are 
conveniently arranged to give the nursing staff the 
maximum stretch of off duty at atime. This obtains in all 
the Government hospitals in Africa. The nurse works seven 
or eight nights on night duty,a shorter spell than she does 
in non-Governmental institutions. It is an important 
point, for night duty in the tropics, especially on the 
Equator and at an altitude of 5,000 feet and upwards, is 
partic.larly trying. This may not strike the newly 
arrived English nurse, but she will experience increasing 
difficulty in sleeping during the day after the first week 
of night work 


Che Government employees are the only nurses in 
Kast Africa who have to pass examinations in the native 
language. They lose financially after a few years if they 
fail to reach the required standard in these. The work 
is very interesting, as patients with every known and 
unknown disease pass through their hands 


Chere are very efficient native orderlies in the hospital 
theatres all over East Africa. They frequently take 
instruments while the sister assists the surgeon. In 
addition a large staff of native “ boys’ and ayahs help 
in the wards. They usually train in the native hospitals 
first, so that they have some experience before coming 
in contact with European patients. They are very useful, 
but in a crisis can be stupid and mechanical to a degree 
rhey make good personal servants, however, and each 
nurse has her own “boy’’ who does everything for her 
tidying her room, bringing her meals in bed when neces 
sary, doing her laundry and cleaning her car. We used 
to pay our boys 25 to 30 shillings a month. 

In the European Government hospitals in East African 
towns the nurses have a bedroom each and share a sitting 
room; “‘ up-country "’ a very nice cottage with a garden 
is provided. Sometimes two nurses share this, but there 
are some lonely stations where only one nurse is required 
On the whole the stations are very attractive. Mombasa 
a coral island off the Kenya coast, is a lovely spot, where 
the nurse will enjoy bathing, sailing, tennis and golf 
from November till April it is hot, but the climate during 
the remaining months is delightful. The climate and the 
life in Zanzibar are similar except for the added attraction 
of riding in the latter place. The Government nurse is 
allowed time off her “ tour "’ (the term used for the period 
of service in the colony) for the time spent in such places 
as Mombasa, Kisumu in Victoria, Lira and Soroti in 
Uganda. The arrangement was made to recompense the 
nurse for having to live in an enervating and malarial 
district. The time spent in each station depends on a 
great many factors, and varies from six montis to five 
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” 1 can conscientiously recommend 
Benger’s to anyone with impaired 
digestion.” —Nurse — 




















for INFANTS, 
INVALIDS and the AGED. 


The constant prescription of 
Benger’s Food by leading Medical 
Authorities in the treatment of 
Enteric and other fevers has 
standardised this Food for all 
illnesses involving serious diges- 
tive disturbance or collapse, and 
whenever the lightest diet is 
essential. 

Sold in sealed tins by Chemists, etc.. etc. 
Norses’ sample 
BENGER S FOOD. Ltd. HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIRE 


NeW York: 41, Meiden Lane 
CAPE TOWN: P.O. Box 732. 


and literature. free on request, from 


SYDNEY 1), George St 
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Cut out this advertisement, pin 
your name and address to it, post 
to us and we will send you a double 
sample of ‘ASPRO?’ Tablets free. You 
can then prove how pain alleviating 
*‘ASPRO’ is, how it brings sleep to 
the slee »pless, stops colds and ’flu, 
relieves rheumatism in one night and 
banishes nerve pains, neuralgia, 
toothache, headaches, etc., in a 
few minutes. 


“ ASPRO "’ does not harm the heart. 


FREE 10 
NURSES 





“ASP RO” consists of the purest Acetyl- 
Salicylic acid that has ever been known 
to Medical Science and its claims are 

based on superiority. 


MADE IN ENGLAND BY 





ASPRO LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
Telephone: Slough 608 N.T 


No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture or the formula. 
If you have received one packet of “ASPRO’ free do not write for another. 
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years rhe nurse can very often influence the length of 
the time by judicious application to headquarters 


The Government nurse is granted a first class sea 
passage and a railway concession whether travelling on 
holiday or duty rhe private nurse, like her colleague 
in nursing homes, receives a second class passage and pays 
full fare on the railway 


Up-Country Nursing Homes 


non-Governmental They are 
few and far between and are all placed in healthy areas 
here are two in Nairobi in Kenya, the “ Maia Carberry " 
ind the Eskotene The small up-country nursing 
homes in East Africa are each run by one nurse who ts 
ippointed locally Any nurse who wants further particu 
lars of the two nursing homes mentioned here can obtain 
them by writing to their hey are 
both pleasant places in which to work. Their staffs work 
slightly longer hours than those in some of the Government 
hospitals and do more night duty, but never more than a 
fortnight at a time They, of course, do not nurse natives, 
ind have less help with fetching and carrying. One of the 
yreat joys of nursing in these homes is that the nurse has 
more time to care for her patients, as she is in charge of a 
smaller number of people The nursing home nurse 
covers quite a stretch of country during her local leave 
and week ends pay second in 
nursing 


rhe nursing homes are 


respective matrons 


and her scale of comes 


posts im East Africa 


A Private Nurses’ Institute 


The Lady Grigg Nursing Association in Nairobi is the 
headquarters of a private nurses’ institute. The staff is 
paid monthly on the basis of an annual salary; it is not a 
co-operation The institute supplies nurses to Kenya, 
langanyika, Uganda and Zanzibar, and a nurse who wants 
to travel and know East Africa cannot do better than 
join it rhe staff, varying from five to ten in number, 
nurse Europeans, natives and Asiaticsin hospital, in nursing 
homes and in their homes. Journeys to cases are 
long and often arduous A nurse may journey three 
hundred miles or more by car over very bad roads in one 
day, or spend days in trains. Lately, whenever the patient 


own 


could afford it, the longer journeys have been made 
by air 
Sometimes the nurse will spend months nursing in 


Nairobi where two-thirds of her time may be night duty 
During a busy time she may find herself up-country 
nursing handed one or more very sick people, 
unable to get help if the other nurses are equally busy 
and with the doctor fifty miles or more 
uway. Owing to the smallness of the staff the nurse does 
not always have an adequate resting time between her 
may have to go straight from 
Again there are slack spells 


single 


somewhere else 


ses, and one case to 


inother 


‘For an Adventurous Spirit 


rhe pay for the Lady Grigg nurses is less than that in 
the Government and nursing homes On the 
other hand the work has many attractions to an adven- 
turous spirit. The people one nurses are delightful, very 
friendly and entertaining. One sees the country as in no 
other service. There are thrilling journeys by car, aero- 
plane and boat over vast tracts of country. It is pioneer 
nursing still at times, and one gains extensive experience 
in the nursing of tropical diseases, such as blackwater 
fever and amoebiasis There is the added excitement of 
occasional major and frequent minor operations in out 
living houses, with only a surgeon and one nurse to see the 
job through 

Whichever branch of nursing she 
will be sure to find her work in East Africa a wonderful 
experience 


services 


and unforgettable 


G.E.M.K 


chooses, the nurse 
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The Humble Jumble Sale 


URSES, who have but little money themselves. 
constantly find themselves in the position of having 


to “get up something’ in aid of one fund or 
another at their hospital or on the district. In their need 
they may well turn to the humble jumble sale which 
however much it may be maligned, is still one of the best 
means of raising money for a good cause. The outlay is 
very small and the profit in proportion very large. To 
start with there are practically no expenses to be deducted 
and in a poor neighbourhood the bargains are really good 
ones for the buyers The sale is usually splendidly 
attended and the patrons are buying willingly what they 
want and not unwillingly what they do not want, as often 
happens at the jumble rich relation—the grand 
bazaar 
Spring and autumn are particularly opportune times 


sale's 


to arrange your jumble sale because everyone is “ turning 
out’ and getting rid of unwanted possessions. Nurses 


can usually find storage room, and so your best plan is to 
accept jumb!e when it is offered, and if possible to go round 
and collect it before it disappears for ever to some other 
goal. It is never too early to begin piling up jumble to 
fill the sale stalls. Jumble beggars must not be “ choosy 
about what they take. Givers can easily be frightened 
away if their gifts are sniffed at. Take everything that is 
offered, and if some of the goods are clearly unsaleable a 
small bonfire in the district nurse’s back garden is always 
a last resource. It is astonishing, too, how much can be 
added to the fund by the sale of old rags 

What is the best jumble ? Well, boys’ and men’s clothes 
always sell well. Poor women with large families can 
always do with more coats, trousers and boots for their 
males. Babies’ things are usually snapped up, and so art 
toys, especially balls. Old tennis balls can often be 
obtained free for the sale from the local tennis clubs at 
the end of the season or at the beginning of the new one 

‘Soft '’ furnishings, such as cushions, pieces of carpet 
warm curtains, never get left on the hands of the jumble 
organisers, nor do umbrellas. Hats, particularly 
of the battered summer variety, do not go very well 
\fter all, the cheapest new hat of your very own is better 
than someone else’s old one. Women’s day dresses 
however, are appreciated, and they should be ironed up 
beforehand to give a fresher appearance Evening 
dresses are obviously rather unsaleable 


sale 


Beoks often appear in enormous quantities, but they 
are luxuries, not necessities, and do not find a ready sale 
If, however, they are in good condition a second hand book 
seller will give a small sum for them and so help to swell 
the fund, or they can be added to the patients’ library at 
“he hospital 

Pricing is rather a difficult matter There are the 
pockets of the buyers to be considered, and they will 
certainly not be well filled; but there are also the feelings 
of those who have sent articles to the sale. People are 
often very touchy about their property and there have 
been cases of grave misunderstanding, to put it mildly 
when a prized last winter's coat has been marked at 
too low a figure ! 

It is better not to jumble up the jumble, but to put 
say, women’s clothes on one stall, men’s and boys’ on 
another, toys on a third, household goods on a fourth 
and soon. Another plan is to arrange the stalls according 
to prices, beginning with a Id or 3d. stall and working up 
wards to 2s. 6d. or even higher. Be sure to finish up the 
proceedings with an auction. It is always popular and more 
so if you can get some wit to mount the platform and sing 
the praises of his wares 

If you can manage it advertise the jumble sale before 
hand. Get some handbills printed and display then 
wherever you are able—in the hospital wards, out- 
patient and other departments, at the women’s institutes 
in the shop windows and in private houses. Try to attract 
a wide public, both of suppliers and buvers of jumble, and 
the sale is bound to be a success 

F.C. 
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an ‘*Old International’ in Estonia 





the town of 
the wonder- 
uw” walls 
ourtes\ of 


Sons 


HE sun was setting as I came to Tallinn across the sandy 
plains of Estonia, but as | stepped, dusty and thirsty, from 
the train, I was greeted by Mrs. Hamburger, a one-time 

student of the Florence Nightingale International Foundation in 
London and now president of the Estonian Red Cross. Entering 
the Red Cross car, we drove round hair-pin bends through the 
tortuous streets of the beautiful old city to my hotel; and then 
my thiryt assuaged, in spite of the lateness of the hour—for my 
time in Tallinn was short and Mrs. Hamburger is a woman of 
action—we went on to the Military Hospital outside the city 

Built in 1925, standing in spacious grounds, with a well-propor 
tioned entrance-hall, a wide staircase and airy corridors, the 
Military Hospital! is a dignified and beautiful building We were 
received with charming courtesy by the medical officer, who assured 
me that he was only too pleased to be able to take me over the 
hospital, and immediately led the way to the X-ray department 

rhis is one of our busiest departments,”’ he said We gave 

16,000 treatments last year, and our records are all kept in fire 
proof cabinets 

| noticed the plant had been supplied by a German firm, and that 
the electrical appliances in the massage room and the gymnasium 
which we next visited, had also come from Germany 

We use diathermy a great deal in our treatment of women's 

diseases and arthritis,’” Mrs. Hamburger told me and we are 
great believers in hydro-therapy Carbonic acid baths and baths 
of pine extract are given as routine treatment in all nervous 
diseases 

From the gymnasium we went to the light department, where | 
was shown an improved Finsen lamp for the treatment of skin 
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diseases, and a light bath The medical officer was 
enthusiastic as to the value of light treatment during 


the long Estonian winters. He told me patients remained 
in the bath for 40 minutes at a temperature of 70°C. 
(158°F.) after which they were douched and rested for 
an hour. As we walked in the direction of the theatres 
I asked about finance 

[he hospital is supported by the War Office,’’ Mrs 
Hamburger answered. “It has 300 beds and the only 
fees charged are for the officers’ families, who are expected 
to pay 20 per cent. of the cost of their treatment.” 

Ihe theatre unit has been very carefully designed 
There are four theatres—one for plaster work, one for 
septic one for minor operations and the main 
theatre, which communicates with the sterilising room by 
sliding glass panels through which instruments and 
dressings can be passed 

‘Once an operation has started,’’ my guide explained, 

the theatre door remains closed until the operation is 
finished; no one is allowed to enter.” 

The instruments are sterilised by steam produced by 
electricity All the water used in the theatre, even for 
scrubbing up, is sterilised, and there is a constant supply 
of sterile saline 


cases 


“ Family “~ Wards 


| was then taken to the wards, and two things 
impressed me as being rare in Continental hospitals—the 
adequate floor space and the excellent ventilation. The 
largest ward contains 14 beds and there are a few single 
wards for observation cases. The wards for the officers 
and their families are furnished like bed-sitting-rooms; 
the toilet arrangements are fitted into a recess which is 
curtained off, while the easy chairs, writing-table and 
general air of comfort invite the patients to become 
convalescent as rapidly as possible 

As we left the hospital Mrs. Hamburger told me the 
staff consisted of 20 trained nurses, ward-maids and 
orderlies, but I could not find out what was the proportion 
of trained to untrained staff. There is no training school 
for nurses in Tallinn 


A School for Tuberculous Children 


Entering the car were driven through spacious 
gardens, once an Imperial park, and on our way we 
passed the palace (now a museum) built by Peter the 
Great for his Empress, and the little house where he 
lived himself. We then drew up at the first open-air 
school for tuberculous children to be built in Estonia 

Mrs. Hamburger told me, with pardonable pride, that 
the building of the school is entirely due to the initiative 
of the Red Cross. It is financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions and by a grant from the State, and will accom- 
modate 100 children. The administrative block, staff 
quarters, dining-room and gymnasium are grouped 
together in the main building, the class rooms being some 
distance away. It has been planned so that additional 
wings can be built on, as tuberculosis takes a heavy toll 
of child life in the Baltic States 


we 


Training and Salaries 


\s we re-entered the car and drove back to the city I 
asked Mrs. Hamburger about training and salaries 
State registration is compulsory in Estonia, the educational 
standard is high—as far as I could judge it is equivalent 
to our Matriculation. The training, which must be taken 
at one of the State hospitals, is for three years, and during 
the last 51x months instruction is given in public health 
work 


rhe duty from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., with 
three hours off during the day and a free day once a week. 
Night nurses two nights off a week, and a month's 
night duty follows two consecutive months on day duty 
Mrs. Hamburger told me that the 

quite madequate 
\ trained 


hours on are 


get 
salaries were 


nurses 


nurse working in a municipal hospital 
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she said, ‘is only paid at the rate of 44 a month;her 
salary is raised every three years until it reaches a maxi- 
mum of £5 10s. In some of the hospitals the nurses have 
to live out on this money, and in the private clinics, 
which are run by the doctors’ association and the 
assurance hospitals, their salaries are even less.” 


“ Assurance Hospitals * 


The term “ assurance hospitals ”’ 
I asked for information. 

‘Our works and offices,’"’ Mrs. Hamburger answered, 
“ have their own insurance schemes for their employees, 
and run their own hospitals and their own out-patient 
departments. Our State hospitals have ante-natal clinics, 
but they do not treat out-patients. Our own clinic hasan 
out-patient department where we do minor operations 
Our nurses are trained on very similar lines to the members 
of your Voluntary Aid Detachments. They must attend 
lectures, which are given three times a week and last for 
two hours, for nine months. They are then sent to a 
hospital for two months’ practical work, and from time 
to time they must attend refresher courses. During the 
summer months they relieve the trained staff in the 
hospitals; they are never idle, as two nurses are always 
on duty, day and night, at our Red Cross offices. They 
render first aid, send for an ambulance if necessary and 
take the patient to hospital.”’ 


was new to me, so 


“ International * Hospitality 


We drew up at a café, where Mrs. Hamburger insisted 
on my being her guest; there is no limit to the hospitality 
of an “ old international.’’ Over coffee and a meal she 
told me of her great affection for London and how she 
had enjoyed the International Conference in 1937. 


G.M.E.L. 


Through the Surgery Window 


HE machinery which stood so strangely silent during 
the holidays is now going full speed ahead once 
more. I can hear the steady beat of hammers 

through the open window. The workers bending over 
their machines and benches have brown faces and arms 
I watched them streaming along to the canteen in the 
dinner hour the other day and thought how well and 
happy they looked after their holiday. 

Burns as usual have given me plenty to do. Some of 
the girls are burnt very badly from sun-bathing. The 
burnt skin hangs loose on legs, thighs and back. I have 
tried to impress upon them not to overdo sun-bathing, 
but fashions and the delicious sensation of being flooded 
by sunshine are too much for them. 

Some of the campers were caught in the freak storms 
which have been experienced in many parts of the 
country. One party had to evacuate their tents, which 
were under three feet of water in the early hours of the 
morning. Many of our people are becoming enthusiastic 
about the large holiday camps where everything is done 
to provide entertainment and relaxation. Parents with 
young children have told me that until their children 
grow up they will always choose one of these centres 
Nurses take charge of the children for part of the day so 
that parents have some hours to themselves. They can 
do again the things they used to do before “ encum- 
brances”” arrived, and the result is no more tired and 
cross mothers venting their weariness on their children 


H.S.B.R. 
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Book Reviews 


THe Doctor’s VIEW oF WarR.—Edited by H. Joules, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. (George Allen and Unwin, 40, 
Museum Street, W.C.1; price 3s. 6d.) 

Tuis small volume bas been written by nine medical 
men acting in collaboration, but each one of them is alone 
responsible for his or her own expressed opinions. There 
are two chapters on the diseases of war and one on shell- 
shock. Then follows a chapter on food and famine. In 
this we are told that starvation, as a result of the allied 
blockade, was a main factor in the collapse of the Central 
Powers during the Great War, and that severe under- 
nutrition occurred in both allied and neutral countries, 
though the effects of food deficiency in Central Europe 
were not comparable in severity or in extent with those 
of the Russian famine of 1921. 

In a prolonged conflict, such as the Great War, some of 
the countries involved are almost certain to be doomed. 
In a chapter entitled “‘ Nature’s Pruning Hook”’ the 
conclusion is reached by the writer that modern warfare 
will wreck the present structure of society without any 
permanent biological damage having been inflicted. 
\ very interesting chapter is the one which describes 
doctors on the battlefield. This chapter is in part historical. 
Reference is made to the many horrors of modern warfare, 
most of which are absolute breaches of international law. 

Reference is made in this book to the action of the 
British Medical Association in sending out forms to medical 
men asking them to state what service they are willing 
to render in case of war. ‘‘ A professional association 
would surely do well to meditate before it undertakes the 
dual réle of a voluntary body responsible for safeguarding 
the interests of its members and of an instrument of 
State intervention in their lives." With this I most 
cordially agree. It is assumed by the writer of these 
words that there is, in fact, a sufficiently wide body of 
opinion within the profession that doubts the advisability 
of establishing this machinery of emergency officers. His 
assumption Is a correct one. 

This is a most interesting book which deserves to have a 
wide reading public. Both doctors and nurses will find 
it to be a profitable and instructive study. 

J. B., M.D., LL.B. 


MORALS IN THE MELTING Pot.—By Edward F. 
Griffith, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (Victor Gollancz, 
Lid., 14, Henrietta Street, W.C.2; price 5s.) 

‘THE public is becoming dissatisfied with the present 
moral chaos."" ‘‘ The majority of people receive very 
little constructive help and guidance although . they 
receive a great deal of emotional stimulation.’”’ ‘‘ Morally 
speaking we are a sick nation.”” Thus Dr. Griffith in 
his latest book; and few would disagree with him. We 
are discarding old rules, experimenting with scientific 
discoveries. The sense of doubt, insecurity and fear which 
grips all of us at times shows itself in a prevailing restless- 
ness and forced gaiety. Doctors and clergymen, still 
for the most part ill-prepared, take refuge in non-committal 
answers to the questions which all thinking people are 
turning over in their minds—the falling birth-rate; the 
propagation of unfit stocks in all grades of society; the 
difficulty of bringing up a family on an inadequate wage; 
the problem of abortion; the spacing of families; the 
wrecked marriages which have been undertaken with 
little thought of or preparation for the discipiine and 
co-operation involved; homosexuality; sublimation; the 
increase of pre-marital relationships and so on. 

Dr. Griffith, a seemingly broad-minded specialist, 
says in his preface that books on social morality are often 
considered dull reading; his latest publication, therefore, 
the form of conversations. People come to Dr. 
Hansell’s consulting room and work out their problems 
individually. The doctor is drawn into discussions at a 

cktail party, he attends sociological lectures and in 
turn delivers his own, he introduces the fairly tractable 


but still unconvinced Canon Heathcott to a birth control 


takes 
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clinic, he attends a coroner’s inquest on a case of 
attempted abortion. 

The effect of this presentation is, of course, rather 
cumulative. It is as if all the people talked of some 
aspect of social morality all the time. Moreover, as some 
of the consultations are reproduced exactly as they would 
take place in the privacy of a consulting room, the book 
could hardly be left on the drawing-room table for callers 
to pick up at random. 

However, it is one of the more wholesome signs of the 
times that nurses, our own journal and the Library of 
Nursing at the College of Nursing are often asked to 
advise on suitable books for those about to marry, and 
this book should have a place on the list. For the ideal 
throughout is the stabilisation of marriage and the family 
unit. ‘‘ People are searching for a greater ideal in 
marriage,’’ says Dr. Hansell in his lecture. “‘ They are 
trying to work out some scheme by which a couple can 
remain friends and companions as well as becoming the 
parents of children.’’ And again: ‘‘ The emotions can 
be governed by intellect and reason. Ideally speaking, 
it should be possible for an individual, ‘stirred by an 
emotional attraction for another person, to analyse the 
feeling, and discover whether it is merely a biological 
urge which is essentially concerned with the individual, 
or whether it involves the higher feeling of love.” In 
other words, let those who contemplate marriage bring 
brains, a sense of idealism and modern knowledge to 
the business, and make a success of it for themselves 
and for the nation. 

The book, like so many in these days of breathless 
publishing, shows signs of hurried proof-reading. There 
is a useful bibliography at the end, and the references to 
scientific data in the footnotes are kept within bounds. 

H.M.B.-F. 


From Here and There 
No Rigid Track 


Always remember that an infant dietary is a guide to 
point the way—not a rigid track which one must follow 
without a deviation to one side or the other.—Dr. S. R. 
McDonald, M.B., B.S., M.R.C.P., writing im the 
“ Australian Nurses’ Journal.” 


The Moral Keystone 
If any virtue may be said to be the keystone of morality 
that virtue is honesty—intellectual honesty, integrity of 
purpose, reliability, the intent to keep the piedged word 
at any cost. This is the very foundation of civilisation; 
without it we cannot expect anything but chaos.— 
“ Trained Nurse and Hospital Review.”’ 


Fit for the Gods ? 

Science has given us powers fit for the gods yet we 
bring to their use the mentality of public schoolboys 
and savages . . . The ultimate ether vibrates to the sound 
of negroid music, and wireless waves transmit such 
announcements as “ Ladies and gentlemen, Syd Ambone 
will now sing ‘ Tripe and Onions ’.’’"—Professor C. E. M. 
Joad,. 


Possessive Affection 


Much is often made of the jealousy of the child for his 
younger brother or sister. No doubt this jealousy does often 
arise, but it is usually the fault of the mother, who has 
been too possessive and.so made too much of the first 
child. A child should not be the exclusive possession of 
one person, because if anything happens to that one 
person or if that person transfers her affection to someone 
else the child is let down to such an extent that it is often 
almost impossible for him to readjust himself. The child 
who is himself the object of a too possessive affection 
almost certainly attaches himself equally exclusively to 
the possessor.—'‘ Mother and Child.”’ 
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Nation’s Fund for Nurses 


Nurses’ Appeal Committee 


It is such a joy to have reached the total of 43,700 at 
last, and we do hope that with 44,000 so near it will be 
possible to get it by the end of the year We must get 
it somehow, otherwise our appeal will have failed in its 
object of handing over a little more each year to the 
Nation's Fund. In 1936 we gave a clear £500, and last 
year /650, but this year we have only managed to give 
£380 so far This means that we simply must collect 
4300 or more in the next four months. May we remind 
you all once more that we welcome shillings as well as 
pounds, and pence as well as shillings. We ask you most 
appeal from failing this year 


urgently to save our 


Donations for Week Ending August 27 


4 Ss d 
*’’ In memory of my friend, Esther Roffey 
for a nurse's holiday) , 10 0 
**' Anonymous for a nurse's holiday owing 
to an unexpected increase in salary 2 0 0 
+’ Anonymous for a nurse's holiday) 2 0 
*Miss M. M. Blakely (for a nurse's holiday 1 0 0 
Miss Payne (sale of matches) 10 O 
*Matron sisters and nurses’ social club 
Royal Southern Hospital, Liverpool 110 0 
45 12 0O 
lotal to date 43.704 10 5 
* Earmarked for. elderly nurses 
Earmarked tor nurses’ holidays 
We are most grateful to an anonymous donor for a 
boxful of pieces of silver; to Miss L. G. Clayton and Mrs 
Mason for tinfoil; and to Miss M. M. Blakely and Miss 
Payne tor clothing 
M H HENDERSON SECRETARY Nurses \ppeal 
Committe Ti Nursing Times, c.o. The College of 
Nursing, la, Henrietta Place, Cavendish Square, W.1 


Appomtments 


Matron and Assistant Matrons 


BoGGAN, Miss A., S.R.N matron 
shire Mental Hospital, Bromsgrove 
Trained at Miller General Hosp., 5.E.10 ; 


assistant Worcester 


Kent County 


Mental Hosp., Chartham R.M.P.A. Certificate 
Junior assistant matron, home sister and assistant 
sister tutor, Kent County Mental Hosp., Chartham 
Member, College of Nursing 
Livesey, Miss N S.R.N S.C.M second assistant 
matron, Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford 
rrained at Royal Inf., Manchester; Queen Charlotte's 
Hosp., N.W.1; King's College Hosp., S.E.5 (house 
keeping certificate Ward sister, North Stafford 
shire Royal Inf Night sister, Portsmouth Royal 
Hosp \ssistant sister tutor, Nottingham General 
Hosp Member, College of Nursing 


lHomMpsoN, Miss ]. G., S.R.N., S.C.M., assistant matron 


West London Hospital, W.6 
rrained at University College Hosp., W.C.1; Queen 
Charlotte's Hosp N.W.1 Edinburgh School of 


Cookery housekeeping) Diploma in Nursing 
London University. Certificate in hospital adminis 
tration Bedford College and College of Nursing 
Florence Nightingale International Foundation Red 
Cross Scholarship Acting assistant home sister 
ward sister and assistant sister tutor, University 
College Hosp W.C.1 Night sister, Southlands 
Hos} Shoreham-by-Sea Member College of 
Nursing 

PiLBRooK, Miss D. E., S.R.N., R.F.N., matron, Isolation 
Hospital South Petherton Nr Yeovil 
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Trained at East Suffolk and Ipswich Hosp.; Leeds 
City Fever Hosp.; York Maternity Hosp. Tuber- 
culosis certificate. Housekeeping certificate. Cubicle 
sister and assistant matron, Ipswich Isolation Hosp 
Night sister, Ilford Isolation Hosp 


Health Visitor 


BECKENSALL, Miss W. M S.RLN., 
Gloucestershire 
rrained at Hampstead General and North West London 
Hosp., N W l 


Queen’s Institute of District Nursing 
Miss H 
Cambridge 


health visitor 


Gardner is appointed as superintendent to 


Retirement 
TT" Kent and Sussex Hospital, Tunbridge Wells, is 


to say goodbye to its matron, Miss M. Kearsley 

this autumn. Miss Kearsley has been at Tunbridge 
Wells since 1930, when she went there as matron of the 
old General Hospital, and when that hospital and the 
Ear and Eye Hospital were merged and the fine new Kent 
and Sussex Hospital built in their stead she was appointed 
matron. Her work has increased enormously since then 
and already it seems that extensions will be necessary 
particularly to house more comfortably the 90 nurses 
now on the staff. Miss Kearsley, a member of the College 
of Nursing, was a trainee of the Manchester Royal Infir 
mary, and after holding a post as sister there for some 
years she was appointed sister in charge of the Manchester 
Radium Institute \ year later she went to Sheffield 
Royal Infirmary to take a housekeeping certificate, and 
was assistant matron there before coming south 


Social Science at Morley College 


The Social Science Department opened last year at 


Morley College, 61, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.1 
is to be extended in the new session, which opens 
on September 26. The Department caters for social 
workers, both voluntary and professional, and others 
interested in social work who cannot spare the time 


or money for university courses Next session's courses 
will include 24 lectures on “ The Social Services To-Day 
Subjects will be dealt with by experts, who will include 
Mr. B. E. Astbury, Mr. Valentine Bell, Miss Ruth Darwin 
Mrs. Barbara Drake, Miss Margery Fry, Mrs. E. M. Lowe 
Mr. R. L. Reiss and Miss M. J. Symons. There will also 
be short courses on child psychology, industrial regulation 
crime and delinquency, social habits, play production 
conducting and committee procedure; and an additional 
general course on the social services in the mornings 
Courses in economic history and public administration 
have also been included to assist those who are studying 
for the London University Diploma in Public Administra 
tion \ committee consisting of representatives ot 
voluntary organisations will assist students who wish to 
have some training in practical work and to join in 
seminars for purposes of discussion. Further details of 
these and other classes may be obtained on application 
to the College Secretary 


A Bed-Wedge 


I have been ill and write this from my sick room, and 
my chief comfort was and is a kind of bolster to keep the 
bedclothes from dragging on my feet. The inside is made 
of the material of which mattresses are made, covered 
with ticking and fixed through and through at intervals 
to keep the inside in place. It is three inches shorter 
than the width of my bed at each side. It is 11 inches 
high, and is wedge-shaped, seven inches wide at the top 
side, two inches wide at the lower side. The two inch 
end is shoved down slightly between the bed rail and 
the mattress, while the upper sheet and blankets aré 
brought up over the broad top and tucked down on the 
far side. The patient's feet have room to move about and 
all weight is taken off them Lady Adams (California 
writing in the ‘Glasgow Herald's’ women’s page 
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College of Nursing Announcements 


Application forms for membership of the College of Nursing can be obtained from the Secretary, 
College of Nursing, 1a, Henrietta Place, Cavendish Square, W.1, or from any of the branch secretaries. 


Education Department 


Leetures on, or in preparation for, the following will be held at 


College of Nursing in the autumn Diploma in Nursing, 
iversity of London Starting Friday, September 30, at 

6.30 p.m Public speaking Starting Monday, October 10, at 
1) pom Vidwife Teachers’  Course.—Starting Thursday, 
September 29. /ndustrial Nursing.-Full time courses starting 


September 19 and October 3; part time course starting October 4 
Pull particulars can be obtained from the Director in the Education 
Department, College of Nursing 


> - P ernie 
Public Health Section 
Loxpon Braxnewn Pustic Heaura Sreerrox.-Members and 
their friends are reminded that they should notify Miss Ivett, 
Haringey Park, Crouch End, N.&, if they wish to join the 
visit to Windsor and Slough Social Centre on Saturday, Septembet 


7 Tickets, including tea, 4s. Gd The coach will leave the 
College of Nursing at 2 p.m About one and a half hours will be 


free for a visit to Windsor Castle (State apartments, Is. extra; 
Queen's Dolls’ House, Gd. extra), and tea will be provided at 
130 pan. at the Windlesora Café, 24, High Street, Windsor, 


nmediately facing the Castle \fter tea the coach will proceed 
the Slough Social Centre The party will leave Slough for 
London at approximately 7 p.m Last date for booking, 


Septembe 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DurHam Branen Pustic Hearn 


SECTION \ meeting will be held at 3 p.m. on Saturday, Septem 
10. at the Northern Counties Women’s Club, 18, Eldon 
Square, Neweastle-on-Tyne Suggestions are invited for the 


vinter programme, 1938 to 1939, and should reach the secretary, 
Miss Dodd, 39, Eldon Place, Newcastle, not later than September 


" At the close of the meeting tea will be served at a small 
hare 


Branch Reports 


Blackburn and District Branch.--\ very enjoyable time was 
spent by members and guests at the garden party at Bull Hill 
Hospital, kindly given by Miss Anthony. Amongst those present 
were the Mayor of Darwen, Mrs. Hindle, J.P., and Mr. Hindle, 
Dr. Costello, medical officer of health for Darwen, and Mrs 
Costello, Dr. and Mrs. Clark, and Miss Montgomery, Northern 


\rea Organiser \ delightful tea was served on the lawn, and 
then followed games, a treasure hunt, darts and bagatelle. The 


ortune-teller was also kept very busy 

Border Counties Branch.—A social gathering will be held at 
6.30 pam. on Friday, September 9, at Knowepark, Cialashiels, 
by courtesy of Miss Johnstone. Suggestions will be welcomed 
for the compiling of the syllabus for the coming season. R.S.V.P 
to Miss Johnstone, Knowepark, Galashiels 

Brighton Branch.——-A meeting was held on August 18, at which 
t was decided to withdraw the resolution to the Branches Standing 
Committee The matter is to be further discussed on Saturday, 
“eptember 17, immediately before the American tea party, which, 
at Miss Turner’s very kind invitation, is to take place at her house 
it Hassocks. Other business will include the discussion of the 
whist drive to be held later in the year, and also a meeting to 
decide ways and means to increase membership, at which we hope 
Miss Christie, Eastern Area Organiser, will be present 

Darlington Branch.—A post-graduate course for nurses will be 
held at the Memorial Hospital, Darlington, from Friday, September 
9, to Monday, September 12 (for detailed syllabus see The Vursing 
Yimes of August 20). Further information and tickets should be 
obtained from Miss Trinham or Miss D. Elliott, Queen’s Nurses’ 
Home, Woodland Road, Darlington 

Essex Branch.—When suggestions were put forward for the 
programme for 1938 it was the wish of many members to visit the 
College of Nursing, and so on Saturday, September 10, arrange- 
ments have been made to visit headquarters. Unfortunately 
Miss Christie will be away but Miss Edwards has very kindly 
promised to show us round Members are asked to make their 
own transport arrangements, meeting at the College of Nursing 
it3 p.m. Tea, ls, 

Gloucester and Cheltenham Branch.—A garden meeting, 
irranged by Miss Coombs, public health representative of the 
branch, will be held at The Mount, Amberley, Stroud, by kind 
permission of Mrs. Walker, at 3 p.m. on Thursday, September 1. 
lhe memorial to Mrs. Rome will be discussed, amongst other 

isiness. Miss Wall, Secretary to the Public Health Section of the 
College, will address the meeting All nurses welcomed. It is 


hoped that car-owners will take members from Gloucester and 
Cheltenham; will members wishing to attend the meeting please 
notify Miss Stevens by Thursday, September 8, so that arrange 
ments for cars and tea can be made 

Harrogate Branch.——-A post-graduate week-end will be held 
from Friday, September 16, to Monday, September 19. (For 
details see The Nursing Times of August 20.) Information and 
tickets should be obtained from Miss N. E. Perey, 73, Pannal 
Ash Drive, Harrogate, not later than September 8 

London Branch.—-Two courses of instruction in air-raid 
precautions for trained nurses, consisting of six leetures with 
practical work followed by an examination for a certificate issued 
by the Home Office, will be held on (1) Thursdays, 6 p.m. to 
& p.m., beginning on Thursday, September 15, and (2) Mondays, 
2.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m., beginning on Monday, September 19, at 
the College of Nursing, la, Henrietta Place, Cavendish Square, 
W.1. The examination for the courses will probably be held 
uw Op.m. on Friday, October 28. Application to attend the 
courses should be made to Miss Fletcher, London branch, College 
of Nursing, enclosing 2s. Gd. for the lectures and 2s. 6d. if taking 
the examination As the number in the class is limited early 
ipplication is advised. 


College Buffet 


Che buffet at the College of Nursing will be re-opened from 
Chursday, September | 


Coming Events 


St. Stephen’s Hospital, S.W.10.—-Annual reunion and 
prize-giving at 3.15 p.m. on Tuesday, September 27 
All past members of the nursing staff cordially invited 

Harrogate and District General Hospital.—Opening ot 
maternity block by the Princess Royal on Saturday, 
September 24 

High Teams Hospital, Gateshead.—Annual reunion in 
the nurses’ home on Saturday, September 17. All past 
members of the staff invited . 

Hospital for Women, Soho Square, W.1.—Sale of work 
in aid of the hospital on Monday, November 21. Gifts of 
needlework, knitted garments, jam, sweets, cakes or toys 
welcome. Admission free. Tea, Is 

Whipps Cross Hospital, E.13.—Nurses’ reumion and 
garden féte at 3 p.m. on Saturday, October | \ny past 
members of the staff requiring accommodation for the 
night please apply to Matron 

Croydon General Hospital.—Annual reunion from 3 to 
6 p.m. on Wednesday, October 19. St. Luke's Day 
service in the chapel at 5p.m., the Bishop of Croydon 
officiating. All past members of the staff cordially invited 
R.S.V.P. to Matron 

Aberdeen Royal Infirmary.—First annual meeting of 
nurses’ league and presentation of prizes to nurses in 
training at 3p.m. on Saturday, September 24 in the 
nurses’ home. All trainees welcome; hospitality available 
Please notify Mrs. Milne, 7, St. Swithin Street, Aberdeen. 

Institute for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency.— 
First year course of 24 lectures on social psychology by 
J. M. Blackburn, B.Sc.(Econ.), Ph.D., at 7 p.m. on 
Mondays, beginning October 3, at 8, Portman Street, W.1 
for those desiring to qualify for the University of London 
diploma in social studies. Syllabus on application to the 
general secretary 


Catholic Nurses’ Guild 

BIRMINGHAM.—A visit has been arranged to Coleshill 
Homes and Orthopaedic Hospital on Saturday, September 
10, by kind permission of Bishop Griffin. The Midland 
red bus leaves New Street at 2.37 p.m.; return fare, 
ls. 6d. All Catholic nurses are welcomed, and invited to 
bring a friend Names should be sent to Miss Nolan 
77, Wellington Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, not 


later than September 5 














FULLY SHRUNK 
MADE-TO-MEASURE SERVICE 


Dresses made to measure from 
materials which carry the “Stethos” 
Guarantee: Fast Dyed and Fully 
Shrunk. Aprons made to measure 
from materials which have been 
awarded the Certificate of the 
Institute of Hygiene for Quality and 
Merit. 


Operating Theatre Overalls, Suits, 


etc., in White or Fast Dyed Green EXHIBITING IN THE MEDICAL SECTION 
and Blue. OF THE BUILDING CENTRE LTD., 
158, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


J. Hi. BOUNDS CAPES, CLOAKS, CAPS, 


STETHOS HOUSE COLLARS, CUFFS, DRESS 
68 SACKVILLE STREET BELTS, OVERALLS, 
UNIFORMS MADE IN 

MANCHESTER 1 HOSPITAL STANDARD 
Telephones : CENtral 7331—4 lines STYLES AND DESIGNS 


Telegrams: “ Tender’’ Manchester 






































DIOXOGEN is the eminently dependable 
hydrogen peroxide; it is distinguished from or- 
dinary peroxides by its great purity, high strength 
(20 per cent. greater than the B.P. standard) and 
remarkable keeping properties. It is absolutely 
harmless to tissues and can be used with entire con- 
fidence as an antiseptic, disinfectant, deodorant, 
detergent, and styptic, in many conditions, both 
external and internal. 


In bottles at 1/6, 2.9, and 46 





yor a2 tins) «© Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London, E.2  ~creentunc®ben London 
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